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OSCAR LEWIS’S MEXICO* 


Joun Pappock 
Mexico City College 


“They want to know the results, and unlike laboratory rats, 
they regard the findings with emotion,” says Douglas G. Haring 
(1956:61) of the literate people among whom he worked in 
Amami Oshima, Ryukyu Islands. The question of imparting the 
results to the people studied is fundamental, he adds, in any an- 
thropological investigation among a literate population. The 
forthcoming issue of a Spanish translation of Five Families brings 
up this question. 

Although Oscar Lewis has now contributed two large works 
(Life in a Mexican Village was the first) to the anthropology of 
the Americas in recent years, and although both have been im- 
portant essays in method as well as major collections of observa- 
tions, his work has been little discussed in print beyond the cus- 
tomary brief reviews of new books. Lewis is a very unusual an- 
thropologist, and his work deserves discussion not only because 
of its impact in Mexico and because it might affect some Latin 
Americans’ feelings toward North Americans, but equally because 
of its high quality and its iconoclasm. 

One day in the life of each of the five Mexican families is de- 
scribed—as completely as it is possible for Lewis to do. Three 
of the five are poor Mexico City families; one is a poor village 
family; and the fifth is a newly rich Mexico City one. Lewis has 
attempted to present them objectively, as if their actions had been 
recorded by an automatic sound camera and then transcribed 
into text. Tape recording and stenographic recording were re- 
sorted to in four of the cases; the village family’s day was recon- 
structed from Lewis’s copious field notes. 

Since everything that the people said and did was scrupulously - 
noted and reported, Lewis has made a pitiless invasion of the five 
families’ privacy (he has effectively concealed their identity, of 

* This is an abridged English version by the author of a review of Five 
Families: Mexican Case Studies in the Culture of Poverty by Oscar Lewis, 
foreword by Oliver La Farge, drawings by Alberto Beltran published in New 
York (Basic Books), 1959. The review was first published in Spanish in the 
Boletin Bibliogréfico de Antropologia Americana, 1960, Part II. Although 


the ANTHROPOLOGICAL QuaRTERLY does not ordinarily publish reviews we feel 
that this critique has special interest in a controversial area. (Editor). 
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course). No doubt some Latin American readers—like some of 
the North American ones—will consider Lewis coarse, offensive, 
and hostile for ripping the genteel curtain from these not very 
“presentable” Mexican lives. (Abundant evidence from a num- 
ber of sources assures us that he is, in fact, anything but hostile 
toward his subjects. ) 

There is no reason to suspect that Lewis says anything untrue. 
Anyone well acquainted with Mexico could produce, if not 
Lewis’s own subjects, very adequate substitutes for them. The 
metropolitan newspapers give their names and addresses every 
day; their swarming streets are known to most who live in Mexico 
City, and the newest visitor could be convinced in an hour’s tour 
of the city that Lewis’s book is not fiction. 

But if Lewis is “telling the truth”, why is there danger of misin- 
terpretation of the book by his readers? What is reported is ac- 
curate—as far as it goes. But it is impossible to report the whole 
truth of any event, however trivial, in any book or moderate num- 
ber of books. Everything that is knowable about a single minute 
in the life of a single individual would be far too much for the 
space in which Lewis presents an “objective” account of a whole 
day in the lives of over 60 persons. Something, therefore, has 
been left out. Lewis has conscientiously avoided selecting his ma- 
terial in any way that he believed would alter its meaning, and the 
most searching examination of this and his other works is likely 
to convince the skeptic that his effort in this respect has been 
honest. If its success is only partial, that is inescapable. 

Lewis has, then, selected his material. He has sketched in the 
context of his five families and their days, expertly but briefly. He 
has reported, again briefly, on his methods of work. But there is 
one very important factor in the study which Lewis has told us 
nothing about: Oscar Lewis. 

One major misinterpretation—not only probable, but already 
published in the Foreword of the very book itself—is that Lewis is 
describing five representative Mexican families. Lewis himself, to 
be sure, does not claim that his subjects are typical, although per- 
haps he hints at it: “My purpose has been to contribute to our 
understanding of the culture of poverty in contemporary Mexico 
and, insofar as the poor throughout the world have something in 
common, to lower-class life in general.” (page 1) The Foreword 
is by Oliver La Farge, who in spite of his preparation was led to 
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write (pages viii-ix) that Lewis has presented for us “five ordi- 
nary, representative families.” Clyde Kluckhohn said in his re- 
view of Five Families that “Five real days in the history of repre- 
sentative families are described. . . . various facts suggest that this 
is a perfectly good sample, representative of the Mexican pop- 
ulation at large.” 

Robert E. L. Faris, reviewing Five Families in The American 
Journal of Sociology, concludes that “No attempt at generaliza- 
tion is made, or could safely be made . . . .” Clarence Senior, in 
the American Sociological Review, says flatly, “Nor does he 
[Lewis] claim, as does La Farge in the Foreword, that his five 
families are a sampling of Mexico.” Nevertheless, several per- 
sons of my acquaintance in Mexico, including some anthropolo- 
gists, have finished Five Families with a distinct impression that 
Lewis’s intention was to present a picture valid for many more 
than five families. This impression is reinforced by the undeniable 
fact that among these five families there is a considerable uni- 
formity in important respects. 

North American intellectuals who are not anthropologists have 
been misled in the same way. An editor of the Saturday Review, 
in a heading for a review of Five Families written by Selden Rod- 
man, referred to the families as “representative.” An anonymous 
reviewer in the New Yorker believes that Lewis “suggests that the 
five families he describes in this book are representative of the 
poor not only of Mexico but of other countries... .” A further 
word by Lewis himself suggests that perhaps La Farge was right 
after all (page 6): “Although each family presented here is 
unique and a little world of its own, each in its own way reflects 
something of the changing Mexican culture. . . .” 

It is difficult to decide whether Lewis intended his five families 
to be “representative,” and if so, of what. But one may be certain 
that they do not fully represent all the poor, nor even all the 
urban poor, of Mexico. Lewis has given us an extraordinary 
amount of accurately observed and accurately written detail; but 
he has left out some important facts which are just as true as those 
he has left in and which would have provided a counterbalance 
for the deep gloom of the book. 

The defect is not in the descriptions of the five families; prob- 
ably their situation is very precisely presented. What is lacking 
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is some account of the exceptions among these urban and rural 
poor—those whose lives are less disastrous, who are making or will 
make better places for themselves, who know stability and happi- 
ness in a less sordid world. These exceptions are just that—a 
minority. They might even be so rare that among only five fam- 
ilies there is no place in proportion to their numbers to include one 
family of these healthy, more dynamic poor. However, they are 
an indispensable part of the context of Lewis’s five families, and 
that is why the lack of indication that such people exist, easily as 
it could have been remedied, cannot be considered a negligible 
fault. 

Anthropologically trained persons who have very long ac- 
quaintance with Mexico have complained vehemently and unani- 
mously that Lewis has given an excessively pessimistic portrait of 
his five families. Since he was already a mature anthropologist 
at the time of writing, well known for his keen interest in objec- 
tivity, and had behind him 15 years during which he had spent 
a considerable part of his time working in Mexico, such comments 
are an indication that a careful consideration of Lewis’s work will 
be worth our while. 

Lewis has been studying Mexican families ever since 1943, and 
one needs to know his earlier work to make the most of the brief 
notes he includes about the research which produced Five Fam- 
ilies. Four investigative methods are combined, Lewis says, to 
provide a “rounded and integrated study of family life.” First, 
the topical approach is an application of the usual categories of 
the community study to the smaller unit of the family: thus such 
headings as material culture, economic life, social relations, re- 
ligious life are examined. Second, the family is studied as seen 
from the viewpoint of each one of its members through individual 
and lengthy autobiographies. Third, the family is observed as it 
reacts to a problem or special event. Fourth, Lewis has used the 
detailed record of a single ordinary day in the family’s existence. 

Importantly, Lewis considers Five Families to be a potential 
source of materials for analysis by others, for various purposes. 
“It makes possible a quantitative analysis of almost any aspect of 
family life. For example, one can study the amount of time de- 
voted to the preparation of food in different families, the amount 
of conversation between husband and wife. . . .” (page 4) 
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Although La Farge says (page ix) that “Of necessity, his fam- 
ilies have been fictionalized,” Lewis is emphatic (page 5) about 
the contrary: “Any resemblance between these family portraits 


and fiction is purely accidental . . . the individuals are not con- 
structed types but are real people . . . I have spent hundreds of 
hours with them in their homes . . . I have known the Martinez 


family since 1943 and the other families since 1950.” The days 
described were selected only in that special events—fiestas, births, 
baptisms, funerals—were avoided. 

The crucial statement of the author with respect to his methods 
is this: “In four of the five days the conversations were taken 
down stenographically by a trained assistant. In two of the cases 
the assistant was a relative of the family and in a third, a close 
friend of many years. Rapport was sufficiently good in all so that 
the normal routines of family life were only minimally affected 
or distorted by the presence of the investigator. Although the 
controlled laboratory procedures of small-group studies with 
built-in microphones and one-way screens were not possible, 
these case studies give a camera-like view of the movements, con- 
versations, and interactions that occurred in each family during 
one day. Of necessity this meant the reporting of some pedestrian 
details as well as severe restraint in manipulating the data to 
sharpen interest or to reveal the ‘essence’ of the lives. Some selec- 
tion of data had to be made to avoid repetition and insignificant 
events, but approximately ninety per cent of all the recorded data 
has been retained. To give more depth and meaning to the 
studies, descriptions of the characters and their homes and auto- 
biographical material, in flashbacks, have been added.” (page 6) 

In spite of the good intentions of Lewis in this respect, manip- 
ulation of the data was unavoidable if they were to be put into 
publishable form. In general he seems to have been successful in 
avoiding distortions during the transformation of his record into 
a book, but we must take note of significant omissions which alter 
the sense of the report. Further, a careful study of Lewis’s present 
and past work indicates that he tends consistently to darken his 
portraits of people and communities. This is not to be interpreted 
as an accusation; any author or investigator has some tendency 
or other, and up to the present no one has found a way to elimi- 
nate more than partially the effects of such tendencies. 
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In other publications Lewis supplies some details about his re- 
search which may be added to the short account which he gives in 
the book itself (pages 1-6). Behind his description of these five 
families lies a study of “. . . approximately 100 Tepoztecan fam- 
ilies who moved to Mexico City between 1900 and 1949. . . 
The data were obtained by a schedule supplemented with inter- 
views, psychological testing, and living with a few selected fam- 
ilies.” (Lewis 1953:466) Behind the study of metropolitan fam- 
ilies who had come from Tepoztlan there lies, in turn, another 
large project : the work in Tepoztlan itself. Five Families is, then, 
the product of long years of work. 

Oscar Lewis came to Tepoztlan in 1943 expecting to begin his 
research where Redfield’s work there had ended. However, after 
some acquaintance with Tepoztlan Lewis began to believe that 
Redfield’s study was mistaken in many ways, and he therefore 
changed his plans and attempted to carry out a general study of 
the village which would not suffer from what he considered to be 
the defects of the Redfield book. Lewis went to extreme pains to 
assure thoroughness and objectivity; apparently these are the 
qualities he considered most importantly deficient in Redfield’s 
study. By the use of a staff of assistants, the frequent collection of 
quantified data, the extension of his work into the historical di- 
mension, the use of standard psychological tests, and by spreading 
his time in the village over five years, Lewis collected a great mass 
of data in which his personal bias had presumably been kept to a 
minimum, even if not entirely eliminated. 

Although the procedures adopted in the Lewis study of Tepoz- 
tlan constituted a useful contribution to ethnological investigative 
methods, publication of his results brought a number of opinions 
that he had not succeeded in eliminating the tendencies of his own 
personality from the work. That is, the reaction was very similar 
in important respects to that which greeted publication of Five 
Families. 

The striking differences between Tepoztlan as Lewis saw it and 
the same village as pictured by Redfield have drawn comment 
from a number of writers, beginning with Lewis himself (1951: 
428-9) and later including Redfield (1953:154-7; 1955: 132-6, 
147). Lewis’s principal complaint is distilled in his statement 
(1960c) that “Redfield had to leave his idyllic village because of 
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a bloody massacre that was going on at the time but which he 
did not report.” Redfield attributed their differences to their hav- 
ing asked different questions of the data, and suggested that both 
their views were valid. 

Cline (1952:224) points out differences in the data themselves, 
believing that Lewis’s larger-scale investigation had given him 
some ten to fifteen times as much information as was at Redfield’s 
disposal. One of Lewis’s chief aides (Marroquin 1953) estimated 
that some 90 persons had worked on the Lewis project in tech- 
nical capacities, and about 100 informants. Redfield worked 
alone and with his wife, with perhaps half a dozen informants. 

Although Lewis and Redfield agreed that the village had not 
changed significantly in the 17 years that passed between their 
studies, Wolf (1960) hypothesizes that important change may 
actually have occurred in that time. Mead, however (1956: 206) 
agrees with Redfield that the discrepancies reflect temperamental 
differences and cultural orientations of the authors, and proposes 
knowledge of these factors as vital to the reader’s estimate of an 
ethnography. 

Spitzer, after making brief observations in Tepoztlan regarding 
other problems, notes (1957:3) of the Lewis version: “That 
there are conflicts in all societies is admitted; that analysis of con- 
flict therefore captures the inner essence of a small community 
may be questioned.” In an article (Lewis 1961:179) published 
after the present critique was finished, Lewis replies, “It seems to 
me that concern with what people suffer from is more productive 
of insight about the human condition, about the dynamics of con- 
flict and the forces for change. To stress the enjoyment in peasant 
life [as Redfield agreed he did] is to argue for its preservation and 
inadvertently to boost tourism.” 

Lewis clearly felt that Redfield had been euphemistic. In his 
own two books he has striven to supply what was missing from 
earlier pictures of Mexican life. However, his picture too is in- 
complete. 

Among the Mexican poor, urban and rural, there is much that 
is attractive. Love, happiness, grace of manners, uprightness in the 
face of grim privation, idealism are not at all unknown. These 
qualities may have been the exclusive materials of some earlier au- 
thors, but they are none the less real for that. It might even be 
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reasonable to propose that the hopeful and striving minority 
among the urban poor are the more important, because they are 
an active factor in the society whereas Lewis’s five families are 
only drifting on the currents. 

Although Lewis has not mentioned it, one of the most im- 
portant facts about the social dynamics of Mexico today is the 
rapid growth of a middle class. Of necessity, the new middle 
class is being recruited almost exclusively from below. Somebody 
in the working class is making the transition to the middle, and 
in significant numbers. Lewis considers Jesis Sanchez to be the 
head of a family* which (page 15) “combines working-class and 
lower middle-class traits.” There is extremely little about Jests or 
his way of life that could be fitted into the more familiar concepts 
of the middle class, yet he is the peak of the social scale in Five 
Families (the newly rich Castros are too violently unstable for 
assignment to a place in the class scale). 

Many Mexicans, then, are raising themselves from the bottom 
economic and status class to the middle one. No more than one 
or two members of Lewis’s five families are doing so, which may 
well be true; but his picture of the general situation in which they 
live would be significantly more accurate if he had indicated that 
there is vertical social mobility, on an important scale, in urban 
Mexico. 

Even though many readers seem to finish Five Families with the 
impression that Lewis has given a uniformly dark picture of the 
situation, the fact is that he has discussed briefly the topic of up- 
ward social mobility and has indicated the existence of affection 
in the subject families. Approximately one-half page (of a total 
of 368 in the book) is given to these topics. He notes (pp. 18-19) 
that “. . . the children have closer emotional ties to their 
mothers; however, all the children, except in the Gémez family, 
respect their fathers and feel affection for them. All the mothers 
are devoted, sacrificing, and strongly child-oriented. . . the 
younger generation. . . enjoy greater family stability and a longer 
period of childhood than did their parents. . . in all the families 


some of the children have had or will have had more schooling 
than their parents.” 


* About which he now has in press a book-length study, titled The Children 
of Sdnchez. 
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On page 6, in the statement about how the stenographic tran- 
scriptions were made, it is revealed indirectly that two of the fam- 
ilies have relatives and a third has an intimate friend, all three of 
whom are stenographers. That is, people closely connected with 
Lewis’s subjects have left the slum environment and, through 
training, have made the transition to (probably) Lower Middle. 

When Lewis does more or less directly mention the theme of 
vertical mobility in connection with the members of his five fam- 
ilies, it always is clear that they are doomed to frustration if they 
do dare to aspire. Fourteen-year-old Ester Gémez wants to at- 
tend commercial school and be a stenographer; Rosa, her mother, 
wants to go to work and thus pay for the girl’s training. But 
Ester fears—probably rightly—that her father will not allow it. 
Héctor, the nineteen-year-old Gémez son, is fastidious, well 
dressed, knows some middle-class youths; but his upwardly mobile 
tendency will almost certainly come to nothing because of his un- 
scrupulous egocentricity. 

The Gémez family, transplanted from Tepoztlan to Mexico 
City, is grimly depressing. The impression conveyed by the book 
is that there is really no prospect of improvement in their dirty, 
degrading way of living. However (page 70), there is “a senator 
who happened [sic] to be Rosa’s cousin and a native of Azteca 
[Tepoztlan]”; and “the lawyer, a man from his own village 
[again, Tepoztlan].” 

None of the critics of Five Families, including the present one, 
has acquaintance with as many members of the urban poor group 
as has Lewis, of course. In fact, most of us have real face-to-face 
relations with very few. Nevertheless, each of us is able to produce 
genuine exceptions to the rules which (without the author’s ex- 
plicit encouragement) so many readers seem to think they find in 
the portraits of Lewis’s families. Since these rules (or tendencies, 
or regularities) seem to be so strongly implied by the content of 
the book, and since many readers are not able to bring to bear a 
long acquaintance with Mexico City in their evaluation of what 
they are reading, it seems justifiable to note here, however un- 
scientifically, some exceptions. 

For several years this critic has lived within a very short dis- 
tance of Chapultepec Park. In that beautiful park every Sunday 
and holiday are to be found literally thousands of Mexican fam- 
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ilies. They are picnicking on the grass, visiting the zoo, boating 
on the lagoon; the children are playing games under the trees 
or amusing themselves with rented tricycles or toy automobiles, 
or riding the miniature train. The wealthy do not come; of 
course they have no need of such facilities. After several visits 
made especially for the purpose of estimating the class position of 
the park’s users, I have a strong impression (documented only 
with photographs) that the majority of the visitors are of Lower 
Middle and Upper Lower, but that there definitely are among 
them some genuinely poor people, and perhaps some Lower 
Lowers. Certainly some of the rural visitors include the very poor. 
Naturally one cannot make precise judgments of class position in 
the absence of data on the people’s homes; but given the large 
number of cases, something can be done with manners of speech 
and gesture plus dress and choice of foods. One of the most in- 
teresting things to be observed of these park users is that relations 
within families very often are deeply and openly affectionate. 
Many of the visitors are young couples with several small children, 
and the children plainly are fond of both parents. 

Among those cases which are personally known to me over a 
period of years there are several examples of people who began 
life in desperate poverty and who, in spite of having had almost 
no education, are now or soon will be firmly established in Lower 
Middle—by their own persevering efforts. The question comes to 
mind that these people may in some cases represent the advan- 
tages of a few early years of rural, as opposed to urban, poverty; 
that is, perhaps a village background offers enough stability in 
spite of poverty so that those who migrate to the metropolis are 
able by showing themselves to be steady employees to find rela- 
tively good work. However, given the extraordinary proportion 
of the Mexico City population which is made up of new arrivals 
from rural areas, such cases could hardly be called exceptional. 

The same complaint may be made of Lewis’s village family. 
Lewis may have given us pictures of people whose experience is 
that of the majority, but the picture of the community as a whole 
would be better balanced if he had indicated at least the existence 
of others whose experience is different. He did not promise us 
typical families, but neither did he warn us that they would be 
atypical or that the picture was incomplete. 
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There are still other indications that a strong tendency has been 
at work in spite of Lewis’s precautions against bias. Pedro Mar- 
tinez, the head of the village family in Five Families, lives in 
Azteca (the name that Lewis gives in this work to Tepoztlan). 
Pedro is, in his own life and in his plans for his daughter Conchita, 
whom he wanted to be a teacher, one of the tiny handful of per- 
sons described in the book who have had enough faith in the fu- 
ture or in their own capacities to live for something beyond the 
present moment. His bitter reward is defeat for himself and for 
his daughter. Now one does not doubt that Pedro and Conchita 
are real people who have suffered the experiences Lewis describes. 
But is defeat the only possibility for any Tepozteco who lifts his 
gaze from his furrow and tries? Lewis gives no hint of anything 
else in his account of the village family of Five Families. How- 
ever, in Life in a Mexican Village he mentions the many Tepoz- 
tecos, past and present, who achieved a different kind of life. In 
numbers which must be considered significant, they have become 
professional men or have achieved wealth and influence in their 
state or in the national capital. He says that these men have all 
been members of the well-to-do families of Tepoztlan. Perhaps 
so; but aren’t many of the people considered well-to-do in Tepoz- 
tlan really rather poor? And does no poor family in Tepoztlan 
ever become a well-to-do one? If not, who constitutes the newly 
numerous middle class he found in Tepoztlan on his 1956 revisit 
(Lewis 1960d) ? 

Lewis might have presented some other Tepoztecan family 
rather than the frustrated and saddening Martinez group, for ac- 
cording to one of his articles (1950:468-75), while he was in 
Tepoztlan “Seven families were studied in this intensive manner 
. . . . Two of these family studies will be published in my forth- 
coming book on Tepoztlan.” (page 470) The family studies were 
not included in that already long book; however, one of the two 
became los Martinez in Five Families. Here, perhaps, the fam- 
ilies are not supposed to be representative; but in the 1950 article 
Lewis said (page 472), “One of the virtues of the intensive study 
of representative families is that it can give us the range of cus- 
toms and behavior. . . .” Apparently the families are not repre- 
sentative when taken one by one, but a carefully chosen group of 
them is considered to represent the community adequately. How- 
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ever, what is striking i in this article is that the Martinez family i is an 
extreme one in Tepoztlan. Perhaps its role in the group of seven 
representative families was to supply the extreme of poverty, for it 
is made clear that los Martinez are living “close to a bare sub- 
sistence level. . . .” (page 473) 

Lewis studied, in all, about 100 Tepoztecan families who had 
come to Mexico City. Only one of these is presented to us in 
Five Families. We are not given data on the remainder of the 
transplanted Tepoztecans, but surely there can hardly be many 
families in all of Mexico, much less among the 100 from Tepoz- 
tlan, more miserable or depressing than the group Lewis calls the 
Gémez family. 

Although few persons can feel qualified to dispute Lewis’s judg- 
ments about Tepoztlan, some do have sufficient acquaintance 
with other central and southern Mexican villages to bring up in- 
teresting questions. In those villages which I know well enough 
to speak of them in this case, there are families as poor as los 
Martinez; however, the general aspect of life, even in areas much 
less blessed by nature, is not quite so grim. Again, among the 
country people I know who have migrated to the metropolis, 
there emphatically are some as miserable as los Gémez; but again 
the condition of many, while far from comfortable, is not so hor- 
rifying. In these two cases of his five, Lewis does seem to have 
chosen from among several families which he could have pre- 
sented, and he seems to have chosen the two whose lives were 
most blighted by extreme poverty. Perhaps this was the best 
choice—or did Lewis secretly, perhaps unconsciously, choose to 
present the most shockingly loveless, hopeless, squalid cases he 
could? One comes to suspect that he wants to jolt his middle- 
class readers into agreeing with him about the urgency of action in 
favor of people like those of Five Families. 

Andrew Whiteford says (1960:111-12) that he does not see 
the poor of Latin America in the same way that Lewis does: “It 
was frequently my impression that in spite of their poverty, the 
people of the Lower Class [in Popayan, Colombia, and Querétaro, 
Mexico] enjoyed life more than the rest of the society. The tra- 
ditional formality of demeanor still weighed heavily upon most 
members of the Upper Class and, although they had some good 
times in fiestas and at their haciendas, the parties came at infre- 
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quent intervals and there was not much to do in between. The 
members of the Middle Class were even more strict in their de- 
mands upon each other for propriety, and they usually lacked the 
means for the extravagant celebrations which highlighted the so- 
cial life of the Upper Class. The people of the Lower Class were 
limited severely by their means but only loosely by social restric- 
tions. 

“Oscar Lewis, who probably knows more about the poor of 
Mexico than any other North American, disagrees sharply with 
my suggestion that they ‘enjoy life’ more than most members of 
the other classes. He points out that ‘An important aspect of pov- 
erty is a sense of deprivation and deprivation does not make for 
contented people. Nor does alcoholism—which is practically a 
universal aspect of the lower depths!’” (letter to Whiteford, 
1960) Whiteford answers with some documentation of his con- 
clusion, although I do not believe that either author has resolved 
the question definitively. 

There are points in Five Families which, though minor and 
more specific, are open to question in one way or another. The 
following are examples. 

Page 17: “Free unions” (that is, marital unions not formalized 
by either civil or religious ceremonies) is a classification that ur- 
gently needs to be subdivided and clarified as it is applied to 
Mexico. It includes: 

a) unstable unions, probably always typical of situations of so- 
cial disorganization (although conceivably customary in some 
other society which is not disorganized) ; 

b) relatively stable unions in relatively stable communities 
where church marriage may be neglected because of its cost, and 
civil marriage because of lack of interest in it; 

c) stable unions carried out in the customary way in Indian 
villages where the locally valid form of marriage is an Indian 
ceremony. 

Page 25: “Over a hundred tortillas had to be made—twenty- 
five each for Pedro and for Felipe, Martin [sic], and Ricardo. .. .” 
The men are said to require this number just for their lunch in 
the fields, and another supply for their supper. Perhaps so; but 
our workmen on archeological projects in Oaxaca bring only 
about four to six tortillas per man for their lunch, and they swing 
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picks and shovels all day. They eat almost nothing else at mid- 
day. Possibly the four Martinez men eat 100 tortillas for break- 
fast and lunch together; again, Oaxaca tortillas are rather large; 
still, it would appear that something is wrong here. 

Page 27: Pedro Martinez has a paunch (as well he might if he 
really eats 25 tortillas for lunch). However, paunches are rare in 
Indian villages except as a mark of the catrin or citified busi- 
nessman and the cacique or political boss. Poor people do too 
much work on too little food to get fat. Pedro and his family 
were said by Lewis in another publication (1950, cited above) to 
be “close to a bare subsistence level.” 

Page 66: “. . . little village of Azteca. . .” refers to Tepoztlan, 
a community of 3500 inhabitants. 

Page 70: Of thieves and pickpockets on city buses, Lewis in- 
forms us that “Almost every bus carried one or two.” During ten 
years of constant use of public transportation in the same city, I 
have never been robbed; nevertheless, I am confident that Mex- 
ican pickpockets are skillful. Of course it is true, as the news- 
papers report daily, that there are some of them in the buses. If 
Lewis here is citing his informant verbatim, he has been deceived; 
if not, he should have warned us of the enormous exaggeration. 

Page 70: The driver of a city bus puts on his uniform to go to 
work. Although it must be confessed that what Lewis describes is 
possible, the government has been struggling unsuccessfully for 
years to get the bus drivers into uniforms. A quotation from a 
story in the daily Excelsior will clarify the situation: “The drivers 
on fifty of the ninety-three lines of city buses which function in 
the Federal District will go on strike today from 8 to 9 a.m. and 
from 6 to 8 p.m. as a protest against regulations issued by the 
Direccién de Transito ordering them to wear the prescribed uni- 
.. 

From page 61 to page 123 we are spending a single day with 
the Gémez family. On page 64 it is January; on page 109 it is 
First Friday; on page 122 it is the Day of Guadalupe, December 
12. (“It is for our Virgin of Guadalupe. It is her saint’s day to- 
day.”) In Life in a Mexican Village Lewis mentions a small fiesta 
on January 12 which is dedicated to Guadalupe and held in a 
village near Tepoztlan, but of course “her saint’s day” is Decem- 
ber 12 and no other. The First Friday of Lent never falls in 
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January; the First Friday of every month is observed, but ob- 
viously cannot be the twelfth day of the month. 

Aware that no man can eliminate bias from himself, Lewis 
seems in Five Families to have taken a promising alternative: to 
eliminate himself from the study. He tried to approach the re- 
cording techniques of a machine, and he strove to keep his own 
preferences out of the transformation of his raw data into a book. 
This aspect of his experiment was a failure, although it was well 
worth trying. Not only did he fail to eliminate Oscar Lewis from 
the research of Oscar Lewis; he has also made it more difficult 
for us to estimate just what sort of factor his inescapable human 
bias may be. A number of anthropologists in recent years have 
pointed out the necessity of giving the reader of their reports some 
data about the anthropologist himself. Douglas Haring is one 
of these, and he says (1956:55) he describes a field experience 
“. . . frankly in personal terms, since a depersonalized ethno- 
graphic report closes an important avenue to appraisal of the find- 
ings. An ethnographer is a human being precariously adjusted 
to human beings different from himself. Only as the pattern of 
that personal adjustment is revealed can the trustworthiness of his 
account be estimated.” 

Margaret Mead says that the test of validity in materials on 
personality gathered by an anthropologist “. . . has to be con- 
structed so as to include the culturally patterned personality of the 
observer within the statement of his results. So we would not 
expect that an American, a Spanish, and a Chinese anthropologist, 
respectively, would ever perceive the same things, especially when 
statements of emphasis and value are involved, when all three 
look at the culture of the Zuni Indians. But we may reasonably 
expect that it will be possible to give an account of the culture of 
Zuni Indians which will be accurate enough to cross-check with 
developing psychological theories, provided we know the culture, 
the theoretical background, and the idiosyncratic personality struc- 
ture of the observer.” (Mead 1956: 206) 

Redfield was also a “personal” reporter of field experience. His 
accounts of villages are very plainly a product of his own mind, 
complete with scientifically irrelevant inclinations toward one 
kind of phenomena in preference to another. Redfield was not 
only the creator, but even an actor in his Tepoztlan report, 
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while Lewis attempted to be something more like a designer and 
supervisor who administered but was not involved “personally” in 
his project. 

Since Lewis has declined to supply us with an account of him- 
self as a factor in his research, we must look for clues offered in- 
directly. Fortunately they are there to be found. For instance, he 
says: “I would like to emphasize that one cannot simply knock 
on any door to do this kind of family study. It requires an unusual 
degree of rapport and confidence between the investigator and the 
family.” (page 5) 

Unwelcome as this fact apparently is to Lewis, every anthropol- 
ogist does have a personality. Every one of us has a physical ap- 
pearance, a way of speaking, a way of gesturing—all uniquely his 
own. His acquaintances react to his uniqueness, some even by re- 
fusing to become his subjects. That is, the anthropologist’s own 
person is a factor in choosing his subjects—in provoking some to 
refuse and in persuading others to cooperate. 

Annoyingly, the ethnologist is also provided with a set of re- 
actions to the physiques, voices, and gestures of prospective sub- 
jects. In preliminary conversations with them, he must make 
many choices of what to say, and these decisions are affected by 
his feelings toward the persons concerned. Everyone knows that 
the ethnographer is not permitted to have a temperament in the 
sense of indulging his personal desires at the cost of his work; but 
even the most complete dedication to the project in hand cannot 
remove entirely the ethnographer’s feelings about people as a 
factor in his interaction with them. 

The few families with whom Lewis was able to establish the 
unusual degree of mutual trust necessary to his investigation there- 
fore were selected, and the reactions of the potential subjects to 
Lewis as well as his own reactions to them were dynamic (not to 
say overwhelming) factors in the selection. I believe that all this 
is clearly implied in Lewis’s remark about the “unusual degree of 
rapport and confidence” needed for his work. 

“To understand the culture of the poor,” Lewis says (page 2), 
“it is necessary to live with them, to learn their language and cus- 
toms, and to identify with their problems and aspirations.” Here 
and in many other places in his published work we find a sugges- 
tion that Lewis has some kind of positive feelings toward his poor 
subjects, and that these feelings may be especially strong in his 
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case. For instance (page 2), “Poverty in modern nations . . . 
suggests class antagonism, social problems, and the need for 
change; and it often is so interpreted by the subjects of the 
study.” And Lewis’s attitude toward his own role in society is 
clear when he says (page 1), “This book has grown out of my 
conviction that anthropologists have a new function in the mod- 
ern world: to serve as students and reporters of the great mass 
of peasants and urban dwellers who constitute almost eighty per 
cent of the world’s population.” Even though he does not state 
it very specifically, then, Lewis’s moral position seems to be plain 
enough. 

In the first sentence of the book proper, Lewis says, “In this 
book I have attempted to give the reader an intimate and ob- 
jective picture . . . .” As we have seen, Lewis was so devoted to 
the ideal of objectivity that he tried to eliminate himself as a fac- 
tor in his research. Over half a century ago, in reaction against 
the extravagances of the early evolutionist anthropologists, Franz 
Boas demanded that anthropology be “objective.” Many among 
both his followers and his detractors have been in agreement on 
the necessity of making anthropology an “objective” science, like 
the physics in which Boas had been trained. However, the physics 
of Boas was that of the 19th century, and while the anthropol- 
ogists were striving to emulate it, 19th century physics was 
becoming 20th century physics, a very different phenomenon. 

The apparent exactness of 19th century physics sprang from 
two circumstances: first, the quantities studied were enormous: 
aggregates of particles, and the relatively precise predictions re- 
sulting were really only predictions of the average behavior of 
these groupings; second, universality was assumed for statements 
which really were true only within limits. The social sciences can 
and daily do produce accurate predictions of the average be- 
havior of large aggregations of human individuals, and also for 
individuals or small groups acting under artificially limited con- 


ditions. However, 20th century physics has divided and sub- 


divided its units of study until now it is grappling with individual 
subatomic particles, and its predictive precision has been re- 
placed by the same kind of modest statement of probability that 
is the product of allegedly unscientific social science when dealing 
with individual humans. Boas was a 19th century physicist before 
he became an anthropologist, and apparently he still considered 
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physics an “exact science” when he ordered the quest for objec- 
tivity in anthropology. 

Lewis uses the term “objective” as if by that he meant “free of 
bias.” The problem is more complex than that. A physicist can 
achieve objectivity in his statement of results simply by eliminating 
human bias from his investigation. However, the social scientist 
confronted with a human being as his unit of investigation can- 
not claim to have achieved “objectivity” even if he has, by some 
procedure now unknown, eliminated human bias from his in- 
vestigation; for any reasonably complete statement about humans 
must take account of certain aspects of man which are neither 
objective nor translatable into objective terms. 

The difficulty may be met in various ways. In many cases the 
course chosen is to deal only with those aspects of man which can 
be discussed in “objective” terms. The creature thus described, 
of course, is not human; what differentiates man from other ani- 
mals is in large part precisely that which is least amenable to 
measuring and counting. Another alternative is to retreat to a 
previous stage in the development of science, and to do exclusively 
descriptive work or natural history. Again, some anthropologists 
are proposing that anthropology belongs not with the sciences but 
with the humanities. Perhaps the most courageous and the most 
interesting (some would say alarming) of the possibilities is that 
of refusing to accept the proposal that science is exclusively ob- 
jective and that what is not objective cannot be studied by science. 
One eloquent advocate of this rebellious view is Abraham Mas- 
low, a psychologist who reached a position of great distinction in 
his profession as a more conventional worker before redefining 
science in defiance of the sacred norm of “objectivity.” (Maslow 
1954: chapters 1, 2) 

Acceptance of Maslow’s viewpoint would mean that the social 
scientist must study man as he is, complete; naturally the investi- 
gator’s bias is to be eliminated insofar as that is possible, but no 
aspect of the human reality may be neglected simply because it 
is difficult to study with the logic anpropriate to objective 
phenomena. If we lack the courage to begin working in the more 
refractory areas of human phenomena, he says, we will never 
get anywhere with them. Therefore we must begin even though 
we know we will make mistakes at first. 

Of course there have been others who have made similar pro- 
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posals. In anthropology for several years there has been a great 
interest in the field of values, a field long forbidden because the 
moral, like the esthetic, aspects of man present the scientist with 
the problems least amenable to objective statement. 

In both of his major Mexican studies, Lewis has tended to take 
the road of the natural historian. He introduces a number of pro- 
cedures intended to minimize his own bias (and in many ways, 
of course, these are successful) and then, not content with that, 
he seems to attempt to avoid the loss of objectivity by limiting his 
work to description. Therefore we get some of the purest reports 
of recent years. They describe, but they do not generalize. No 
hypothesis is presented and tested against the data of the study. 
This takes courage in a time of narrowly “problem-oriented” 
studies and of the view that “Mexico has been ‘done’.” In this 
respect it is clear that Lewis has won his point. When Redfield 
recognized that Lewis had proved the existence of the negative 
aspects of Tepoztlan life, the “Mexico has been ‘done’ ” school 
was—or should have been—effectively silenced. 

There can be no doubt that Lewis is subject to human error, 
but it is equally clear that he strives intelligently and with dedica- 
tion to reduce his error to the minimum. After seventeen years 
of work on Mexican problems, he is now in a position to produce 
a series of studies of unique value, and the quality of his first two 
large Mexican reports is a guarantee for the future. 

As for his attitudes, it cannot be denied that he is deeply parti- 
san; he is a friend of the poor. At the beginning I pointed out 
that he has invaded the privacy of the five families; but it might 
be fairer to say that he has invaded the privacy not of the poor, 
for they have no such luxury, but of the other classes with an 
urgent message about the poor, perhaps slightly overstated. 
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ANTHROPOLOGY, SCIENCE OR HUMANITY? 


GrorcE B. PEPPER 
Iona College, New Rochelle, N. Y. 


Rev. Robert J. Henle’s article “A Philosopher’s Interpretation 
of Anthropology’s Contribution to the Understanding of Man” 
(1959:22-40) is another instance of the fruitful interchanges 
taking place between cultural anthropologists and philosophers. 
However, it is unfortunate for two reasons that Fr. Henle limited 
his clarifying analysis to Redfield’s one essay: one, the back- 
ground literature on the issue of anthropology’s relation to the 
natural sciences and to the humanities is crucial for an adequate 
understanding of Redfield’s position; and, two, Fr. Henle may 
have inadvertently fostered a dichotomy now current among some 
anthropologists which philosophical analysis would dispel. In the 
following I wish to present a brief survey of some anthropologists’ 
views on anthropology as a science and as a humanity and analyze 
the philosophical implications contained therein.’ 

The conflict over whether anthropology is a “science” or a 
“humanity” is presented possibly in its boldest terms among 
British social anthropologists. Radcliffe-Brown insists that there 
is a place within the natural sciences for a study of society. Social 
anthropology, for him, seeks to establish generalizations by 
which particular social institutions can be understood (1952:3). 
Its methods are essentially similar to those used in the physical 
and biological sciences (1952:189). Firth substantially agrees 
with this position (1951:19). Nadel also agrees with this position 
but adds a few important qualifications (1951:8). In sharp 
contrast to this position Evans-Pritchard contends that social an- 
thropology is an art and a branch of the humanities. The social 
anthropologist seeks descriptive integration of pertinent phenom- 
ena and not universal laws, claims Evans-Pritchard (1951 :60- 
61). 

Among Americans, White is perhaps the most extreme advo- 
cate of the “scientific” character of anthropology (1949 :8-13). 
In opposition to White, Kroeber regards anthropology as primari- 

1The philosophical position on personality in this article is based on the 
Scholastic tradition, except when otherwise noted. Thonston’s article, which 


came to my attention after this article was written, is a valuable analysis. 
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ly a type of history; he does not seem inclined to call it a human- 
ity. But Kroeber does not deny that the methods of natural sci- 
ence can be applied to culture. For him both the methods of his- 
tory and of natural science can be applied to culture but with a 
sliding scale of effectiveness. Culture history does not seek causes 
or time sequences; it seeks, rather, descriptive integration of sig- 
nificant phenomena. In contrast, natural science is concerned 
with causes and space-time factors; and it seeks universal laws. 
However, cultural data are best explained by the historical meth- 
od, for Kroeber (1952:101-102). Redfield substantially agrees 
with Kroeber (1953 :728). 

The views of Kroeber and Redfield contain an added complica- 
tion. For Kroeber, while culture depends on individuals it is 
primarily impersonal in character. Consequently, his descriptive 
integration of significant phenomena would always be impersonal 
(1952:119-121). Redfield’s approach to this procedure must 
be different since he perceives a definite connection between an- 
thropology and the humanities; the description of integrated and 
significant phenomena would necessarily be, then, personal 
(1953: 728). Oddly, Redfield and also Evans-Pritchard acknowl- 
edge the similarity between their positions and Kroeber’s (Red- 
field, 1953:728; Evans-Pritchard, 1951:61) but they do not rec- 
oncile Kroeber’s insistence that culture is impersonal. 

The problem takes on another complicated coloring when the 
psychologically oriented anthropologists are examined. Roheim 
insists on the universal and decisive role of the psychodynamic 
principles in man as explained by Freud but with exception to the 
primal horde theory (1950:458). For him, all of culture is the 
result of sublimation (1943:81). Kardiner attempts to break out 
of the deterministic world of Freud but he still ends up with a 
very narrow view of personality. The only system in human per- 
sonality capable of objective verification is a “pure empirical 
projective system” whose only purpose is utility (1945:30-41). 
For both Roheim and Kardiner, then, anthropology is apparently 
a natural science and not a humanity. In opposition to these two 
men, Kluckhohn insists that anthropology is in part, at least, a 
humanity (1955 :338 ff.). 

Since each of these anthropologists has made important con- 
tributions to anthropology the conflict between them on this issue 
apparently cannot be resolved exclusively in favor of one group. 
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Redfield is quite right in insisting that anthropology must main- 
tain the polarity towards both the humanities and the natural 
sciences (1953:736). This does not, however, release the an- 
thropologist from the duty to work out continuously more effec- 
tive theoretical syntheses for his data. Philosophy may aid in this 
endeavor and it is towards this end that the following remarks are 
directed. The aim is not to formulate a new anthropological 
theory. As Lang has underlined, the anthropologist is not lacking 
in theories as much as he is in their testing (1959:58). The phil- 
osophical contribution to anthropology is concerned with an 
examination of basic attitudes and concepts as demanded by the 
human, cultural data. 

Redfield correctly pointed out the source of the tension that 
gives rise to the dichotomy, science vs. humanity, in anthropology. 
We find one group of anthropologists, enamored with the scien- 
tific ideal of the physical and biological sciences, seeking for an- 
thropology the same kind of precision and control found in those 
sciences. But science in these contexts is detached and atomiz- 
ing, characteristics which are very much opposed to what is 
studied by anthropologists, that is, more or less discrete human 
wholes. Other anthropologists attempt to overcome the short- 
comings of the ideal of natural science by explaining culture 
“holistically” or “humanistically.” And the absence of universal 
laws, it is claimed, gives empirical support to the latter (Redfield, 
1955 :23). 

As already mentioned, only a synthesis of both attitudes will 
satisfy most anthropologists. It is my understanding that the 
synthesis will not come from a new theoretical principle but from 
a deeper appreciation of the human situation. The problem may 
be restated this way: how is it possible that human cultures mani- 
fest both regularities which imply laws and unique qualities best 
explained humanistically? 

Acceptance of the following statements will depend on em- 
’ pirical and philosophical justification, the adequate presentation 
of which is well beyond the scope of an article of this sort. The 
ensuing statements, therefore, will be restricted to attempt to con- 
vey in some degree an appreciation of the human situation, the 
ultimate fact with which all theories of culture must come to 
terms. 


The classical definition of man as rational animal clearly and 
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legitimately indicates that man’s conscious life has roots deep 
within the physical and organic orders. And, as analysis of physi- 
cal and organic creatures has led to laws so too can the analysis 
of man’s physical and biological make-up lead to laws. This has 
extreme importance for an understanding of culture because it 
establishes the limits within which man’s self-cultivation must un- 
fold. But, further, man has been found to undergo behavior 
unique to him which is also amenable to scientific generalization. 
The psychodynamic principles formulated by Freud cast much 
light on panhuman behavior despite the fact that there are many 
questionable points in his theory (Cf. Kluckhohn, 1953:515). 
The sociological studies of the interaction of role behavior and 
social institutions similarly have yielded universal elements within 
culture which has been somewhat demonstrated by the work of 
Firth (1951). It is not being contended here that human be- 
havior is essentially like animal behavior plus the subconscious and 
the conditions of human social interaction. Man’s conscious 
life, it is becoming more realized, qualitatively distinguishes his 
entire behavior from that of subhumans. For example, Ernest 
Hilyard shows that there is a qualitative difference between ani- 
mal and human perception (1945:329-30) and T. C. Schneirla 
demonstrates a basic difference in the psychological capacities of 
animals in their social organization (1949 and 1951). The con- 
tention is, rather, that the search for cultural laws is a viable and 
important approach to the study of culture. 

Perhaps the main thing that cultural “scientists” have failed to 
appreciate is the autonomy of human consciousness. While man 
lives in the milieux of physical, organic, subconscious, and social 
processes, all these processes are capable of being raised to the 
level of consciousness and thereby controlled for diverse purposes. 
It is by reason of our consciousness that we attempt to unify our 
multiple existences through value oriented choices. But values are 
not restricted to just our rational levels of consciousness. Values 
will arise wherever the human spirit gives itself to the realms of 
values (Cf. Scheler, 1958: ch. 2).. 

In the above I tried to indicate that the multiple conditionings 
of man’s conscious life are amenable to scientific generalizations 
akin to those in the natural sciences in the sense that Henle uses 
this term (1959:35). But if these generalizations are left in this 
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form they are radically incomplete. They are not incomplete in 
the sense that what they convey is devoid of factual support. 
Rather, they are incomplete in that they omit the qualities of 
conscious life which necessitate a qualitative reevaluation of those 
generalizations. 

And what is this qualitative reevaluation? All the informa- 
tion we obtain from man’s physical, psychological, and social 
make-up is subordinate to knowing what a person is. Explana- 
tion becomes difficult at this point so perhaps an illustration may 
be helpful. Let us take the example of a scientific examination. 
Two basically different contexts are involved in every scientific 
examination. One context involves the scientist and the data he 
is studying according to definite methods. The other context 
involves the scientist’s relation with fellow scientists, e.g., profes- 
sional organizations, rules of discourse, etc.’ Both are necessary 
for any science because no scientific endeavor is undertaken in a 
social vacuum or without a definite body of facts. However, the 
natural scientist’s orientation toward his data is very different from 
the social scientist’s: it is objective and impersonal rather than 
intersubjective and personal. In contrast, the social scientist’s re- 
lation with his fellow scientists is very much like the relation he 
has with his data. The relation between the social scientist and his 
data is personal, at least in part, in that he projects his own human 
qualities into the situation to be understood, as Redfield has 
pointed out (1953:733). This does not mean that the social 
scientist has to be friendly with the people he studies. It means, 
rather, he must cognitively relate with his data similarly to the 
way he relates with his fellow scientists. 

As noted above, Redfield observed the two basic contexts in- 
volved in every scientific study and, implicitly, the two different 
kinds of knowledge involved. Has the present analysis, it may be 
asked, advanced anything beyond Redfield’s observation? Yes, in 
this sense. It has pointed out the primacy of consciousness in cul- 
ture and in cultural studies. The impersonal aspects of culture 
are subordinate to, and ultimately require a personal explanation 
on the level of consciousness. As important as technology, psy- 


?Redfield observes this distinction (1953:728) as does Winch (1958:85) 
but the latter derives the philosophic importance from it. I am indebted 
to Winch for part of the ensuing analysis. 
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chology, sociology are for culture, the personal element of human 
behavior is the final problem to be solved, or, in more precise 
terms, the thing to be confronted. 

As we confront people or participate with them in our own 
lives so must social scientists, at least those who seek an overall 
explanation of culture, confront their data. This does not mean 
that historical or humanistic explanations of culture are alone ac- 
ceptable. Generalizations and even predictability are possible pro- 
vided that they are personalized. For example, knowing the 
harsh material conditions of life among the Indians on the alti- 
plano in Peru one may make a number of predictions about their 
cultural behavior. And knowing the role structure of physicians, 
say, in our own society one can make a number of predictions 
about their behavior, too. But prediction in the social sciences is 
qualitatively unlike prediction in the natural sciences. The root 
of all cultural behavior is the person. One can sensibly predict the 
behavior of a person only if one admits at the same time the possi- 
bility of being wrong because persons act upon decisions which 
always imply alternatives. Note how different is predictability in 
the natural sciences. An error here arises from faulty theory, ob- 
servation, or data; it is always accidental. In contrast, error in 
predicting social behavior is intrinsic to the entire scientific en- 
deavor because the person may always propose alternatives to 
himself even when the culture does not. 

Nadel has made a similar observation (1951: 192-93). He says 
that anthropology is a science but one which ranks lower in rigor 
and consistency than the natural sciences. The uniqueness in cul- 
ture, he claims, is another word for accident or chance which the 
anthropologist must always be ready to acknowledge. But in call- 
ing the uniqueness of culture “accident” or “chance” Nadel 
seems to fail to appreciate that the uniqueness of each culture 
stems from the creativeness of human consciousness. 

A comment on free will and cultural conditioning is called for. 
Kroeber claims that the more he focuses attention on the con- 
tinuity of cultural traditions the less he is sure about free will 
(1952:8-9). But Kroeber seems to be assuming that free will 
should enable an individual to develop ways of living entirely 
different from those of the society and culture in which he is 
reared and lives. The exercise of free choice may be dramatic but 
it is most often quite ordinary. Members of a society are more 
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inclined to follow the traditional patterns of behavior because of 
their proven survival and satisfaction value. 

With respect to Fr. Henle’s views a few comments are needed. 
He is quite right in insisting on the humanistic character of 
culture studies. But when he urges anthropologists to resist be- 
coming scientific like physicists (1959:39) he oversimplifies the 
issues. The more anthropologists know about the physical, psy- 
chological, social and environmental conditionings from which 
culture emanates the more valuable will be their studies. Max 
Scheler’s principle is applicable here and should be extended to 
include all elements of man’s composition: “Learn to know 
animals so that you will know how difficult it is to be man,” 
(1958:26). While the uniqueness characteristic of each culture 
is best explainable in humanistic terms, the physical, psychological, 
and sociological processes are intimately conjoined with that u- 
nique development. In separating the humanistic qualities from 
the underlying processes in studying culture, Fr. Henle is opening 
himself to the valid criticism Bidney makes of Kroeber’s somewhat 
similar distinction: he is separating what is in fact united (1953: 
256-60). In other words, it is the anthropologist’s unique and 
difficult task to study man in the multiple facets of his existence 
attempting to grasp the unique forms into which man has molded 
himself and his environment according to values to which he has 
responded. 
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THE WASUKUMA OF TANGANYIKA 
AN ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY 


WarreEN J. Rotu, M.M. 
Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C. 


The Wasukuma, Tanganyika’s largest single tribal group, live 
in an area of about 19,000 square miles on the southern shore of 
Lake Victoria. They number close to a million and a half and 
are increasing despite poor climate and soil. Cattle represent 
wealth for the Wasukuma, but they are primarily agriculturalists 
with cereals as their staples and cotton as a cash crop. The 
language spoken by the people is called Lusukuma and is in the 
Bantu group. 

This bibliography brings up to date the ethnographic work 
done on the Wasukuma and includes items which are not found 
in bibliographies treating of more general areas such as all of 
Africa or East Africa. The works contained here are those which 
deal with the Wasukuma exclusively or at least primarily. 

It should be noted in order to avoid confusion that “Sukuma,” 
“Basukuma,” and ““Wasukuma”’ used in the various titles all refer 
to the people. For consistency, “Wasukuma” is used in the anno- 


tations. “Usukuma” may be considered as equivalent to Sukuma- 
land. 


ANONYMOUS 
1910—Le Lievre et la Hyene. Anthropos 5:559-560. 
A French translation of a short Wasukuma fable. 
AvucusTINI, JULIUS 
Zeitschrift fiir Eingebornen Sprachen 14: 1-43 
& 153-189. 
This two-part article gives five different Lusukuma texts with 
parallel or interlinear German translations. 
Cory, Hans 
1944—Sukuma Twin Ceremonies—“Mabasa.” Tanganyika Notes and 
Records 17:34-43. 
This is a compilation of four reports by informants from different 
districts regarding the ceremonies held at the birth of twins in 
each area. The worth of the article is lessened by the fact that 
twins are still believed to be killed in some areas and informants 
are deliberately vague on certain aspects of the ceremonies. 
1946—The Buyeye, A Secret Society of Snake Charmers in Sukuma- 
land, Tanganyika Territory. Africa 16: 160-178. 
Cory describes, in detail, the initiation ceremonies for the Buyeye 
or snake charmers’ society. The initiation has as its purpose to 
teach the new members of the society all matters concerning 
snakes, especially the cure of snake bites. 
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1949—The Ingredients of Magic Medicine. Africa 19: 13-32. 
This article lists the ingredients which go into the magic medi- 
cines used by the Wasukuma as well as the significance and pur- 
pose of each ingredient. The author first divides the ingredients 
into classes and then shows how elements from these classes 
are combined according to the end sought by the patient. 
1951—The Ntemi. London, Macmillan. 
This short book presents a detailed description of the traditional 
customs and ceremonies which accompanied the death of one 
chief and the installation of his successor among the Wasukuma. 
The book also contains a summary of the bases of chiefly power. 
1952—The People of the Lake Victoria Region. Tanganyika Notes and 
Records 33: 22-29. 
In discussing the origin of the peoples who inhabit the Lake 
Province of Tanganyika, Cory takes up the absorption of 
Hamitic peoples from the north by the Wasukuma. 
1953—-Sukuma Law and Custom. London, Oxford University Press. 
This book represents a codification of Wasukuma customary 
laws as these laws have been agreed upon by the chiefs of the 
Sukumaland Federation. The general introduction describes 
— used in obtaining agreement on the laws in written 
orm, and the introduction to each section contains a good deal 
of ethnographic background material. 
1953—Wall-Paintings by Snake Charmers in Tanganyika. London, 
Faber & Faber Limited. 
This book, consisting primarily of pictorial reproductions, forms 
a sequel to the author’s previous article on the “Buyeye.” The 
pictures presented are used to acquaint initiates with the legends 
which make up “Buyeye”’ beliefs. 
1954—The Indigenous Political System of the Sukuma and Proposals 
for Political Reform. Kampala, East African Institute of Social 
Relations. 
The major part of this work is devoted to a detailed description 
of the traditional political structure of the Wasukuma. This 
ethnographic work is a prelude to suggestions for changes in 
the present governmental system of Sukumaland. 
Cory, Hans Masauvu, 
1951—Place Names in the Lake Province. Tanganyika Notes and Rec- 
ords 30:53-72. 
A large portion of this article is devoted to a treatment of place 
names in Wasukuma chiefdoms. The names and their English 
translations are given. 
Dosson, E. B. 
1955—Comparative Land Tenure of Ten Tanganyika Tribes. Tangan- 
yika Notes and Records 38:31-38. 
In this article, land tenure customs of the Wasukuma are treated 
as a unit with those of the Nyamwezi and the Gogo. 
Dupsrwce, B. J. 
1951—Some Notes on the Duck and Geese of Usukuma. Tanganyika 
Notes and Records 31: 74-78. 
This is a listing, with annotation as to location and movement, of 
eight different varieties of waterfowl found in Sukumaland. 
B. J. AND GriFFiTHs, J. E. S. 
1951—The Development of Local Government in Sukumaland. Journal 
of African Administration 3: 141-146. 
This article begins with a summary of the traditional political 
structure of the Wasukuma; gives details of the reorganization 
which took place when British rule was introduced; and finally, 
recounts the progress and development of the system of Native 
Authority. 
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Great Britain: CENTRAL OFFICE OF INFORMATION 
of Sukumaland Federation. Commonwealth Survey 
14: 29-30. 
Gives a short resume of the development and activities of the 
Sukumaland Federation. 
Hatt, R. 
1936—The Dance Societies of the Wasukuma as Seen in the Maswa 
District. Tanganyika Notes and Records 1:94-96. 
This article lists those societies among the Wasukuma which are 
characterized by their dances. According to Hall, the most 
important of these societies are the Bagika and the Bagula. 
Hart ey, B, J. 
1938—Land Tenure in Usukuma, Tanganyika Notes and Records 
This outline of the customary practices and laws governing land 
holding by the Wasukuma explains the methods of fixing chief- 
dom boundaries, settlement of local disputes by village headmen, 
and the fact that land is held by individuals or families during 
effective use. 
Hiccrns, P. M. 
1936—Sukuma Fables. Tanganyika Notes and Records 1:90-93. 
Two fables of the Wasukuma are recounted without any back- 
ground. One story concerns twins and the other a dispute be- 
tween two men, 
Hong, E. D. 
1936—Raid. Tanganyika Notes and Records 2:98-100. 
An account of a panic among the Wasukuma at the false report 
of a Masai raid in the Ndagalu chiefdom. 
KoritscHoner, Hans 
African Native Songs. Tanganyika Notes and Records 
4:51 
This article includes a number of Wasukuma songs which, ac- 
cording to the author, are more important for their lyrics than 
for either the melody or dance which accompanies them. 
LieBENow, J. Gus 
1955—-Chieftainship and Local Government in Tanganyika, A Study 
of Institutional Adaptation. Evanston, Ill., Northwestern Uni- 
versity (Microfilm). 
Although this Ph.D. dissertation treats of more than one African 
tribal group, there is a good deal on modern political and econom- 
ic aspects of Wasukuma culture. 
1956—Responses to Planned Political Change in a Lowe yey Tribal 
Group. American Political Science Review 50:442-46 
The article begins with a general, theoretical senate relating 
to Africa and especially to Tanganyika. This is followed ~y a 
sketch of the traditional form of Wasukuma government and the 
changes which have been introduced into this tradition. The 
article ends with an account of the reaction among the people, 
especially the emerging elite of economic leaders, to the new 
conditions. 
1959—The Chief in Sukuma Local Government. Journal of African 
Administration 11:84-92. 
This presents the political situation in Sukumaland with special 
reference to the chiefs. The author gives an example of a pro- 
gressive chief in the person of Charles Mange of Nera Chiefdom, 
and stresses the fact that a new elite is emerging to challenge 
the chiefly authority. 
1960—A Tanganyika Federation. In East African Chiefs, Audrey I. 
Richards (ed.), London, Faber & Faber. 
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After an outline of traditional Wasukuma politics, Liebenow 
describes the qualifications and training now needed for the role 
which the chief plays. 
Matcoum, D. W. 
1953—Sukumaland, An African People and Their Country. London, 
Oxford University Press. 
This book represents a revision of the Sukuma Land Utilization 
Report which was first submitted to the Tanganyika Govern- 
ment in 1938. The report had as its purpose to study tradi- 
tional rural economy and to make recommendations for agri- 
cultural reforms. 
Peat, J. E. anp Prentice, A. N. 
1949—The Maintenance of Soil Productivity in Sukumaland and Ad- 
oe —— Tanganyika. East Africa Agricultural Journal 
An outline of the problems facing the agriculturist in Sukuma- 
land and some of the solutions proposed after work at experi- 
mental stations. 
Peper, F. J. 
1940—Joking Relationship i in Usukuma. Africa 13: 170-173. 
The custom of “utani,” a rather rough form of greeting, precipi- 
tated a court case which is recounted in this note. The case was 
tried to determine whether this custom was traditional with the 
Wasukuma or not. 
Pitt-SCHENKEL, C, J. W. 
1936—Pole and Fuel Plantations and Windbreaks, Kwimba District. 
Tanganyika Notes and Records 2:55-59, 
The subject of this article is the result of planned change in the 
form of afforestation. The author notes that the most satisfac- 
tory species of tree for Sukumaland is ironwood (cassia siamea). 
Purvis, Joun T. 
1951—The Sukuma Development Scheme. Corona 3:67-71. 
This plan for the development and rehabilitation of the agri- 
cultural potential of Sukumaland puts great stress on efforts to 
develop water reserves in the unoccupied areas. 
Revincton, T. M. 
1938—Concerning the Banangoma and Basumba Batale Societies of 
Wasukuma. Tanganyika Notes and Records 
The “Banangoma” and the “Basumba Batale” societies are 
essential tribal institutions for the Wasukuma according to the 
author. Their importance lies in the fact that they act as a 
brake on the power of the chief. 
Rounce, N. V. 
1949—The Development, Expansion, and a of Sukuma- 
land. Empire Cotton Growing Review 26: 32-4 
After a rather somber introduction in ie the agricultural 
problems of Sukumaland are spelled out, the author sets forth 
the plan which has been devised to relieve the growing pres- 
sure of human and animal population. The need for water is 
paramount and given the greatest treatment. 
Senior, S. 
1938—Sukuma Salt Caravans to Lake Eyasi. Tanganyika Notes and 
Records 6:87-90. 
The arduous journey made by many Wasukuma to Lake Eyasi 
is described in this article. Salt is used both in the home and as 
a barter item for grain and animals. 
i Sukuma Homestead. Tanganyika Notes and Records 9: 
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This is a description of the physical features of the compound 
and houses in which the Wasukuma family lives. Diagrams are 
included. 
Suaw, J. V. 
1954—The Development of African Local Government in Sukumaland. 
Journal of African Administration 6: 171-178. 
The goal of British administration in Tanganyika was to give 
the people a form of local government akin to the traditional 
form. The plan consisted of a pyramid of councils, parish, district 
and federal. 
Situ, H. C. 
1938—The Sukuma System of Grazing Rights. East Africa Agricul- 
tural Journal 4: 129-130. 
A short account of attempts to introduce rotational grazing for 
soil conservation. 
TANNER, R, E. S. 
1953—Archery Amongst the Sukuma. Tanganyika Notes and Records 
35:63-65. 
A description of the typical bow, arrow, and position used by 
the Wasukuma in hunting. 
1953—A Series of Rock Paintings Near Mwanza. Tanganyika Notes 
and Records 34:62-67. 
According to the author, the paintings reproduced in this article 
had not been previously discovered. A map of the sites is also 


provided. 

1955—Hysteria in Sukuma Medical Practice. Africa 25: 274-279. 
This description includes two manifestations of hysteria ob- 
served among the Wasukuma, one self-induced by the prac- 
titioner and the other induced by the practitioner in the patient. 
Both forms were aimed at divining the cause of illness. 

1955—Land Tenure in Northern Sukumaland, Tanganyika. East 
Africa Agricultural Journal 21: 120-129. 
Tanner presents a statistical study of two villages in which he 
has taken samples of 74 individuals from each. He concludes 
that some customs of communal cultivating and house-building 
are breaking down under the pressure of population increase. 

1955—Law Enforcement by Communal Action in Sukumaland, Tang- 
anyika Territory. Journal of African Administration 7: 159-164. 
The ultimate sanction brought against an individual who com- 
mits a public delict is ostracism, Four examples of public delicts 
and their punishments are given. 

1955—-Maturity and Marriage Among the Northern Basukuma of 
Tanganyika. African Studies 14: 423-133 & 159-170. 
This two-part article describes customary patterns of courtship 
and marriage among the Wasukuma. Part one deals with be- 
trothal and bridewealth, and part two with the marriage itself. 

1956—An Introduction to the Northern Basukuma’s Idea of the Su- 
preme Being. Anthropological Quarterly 29:45-56. 
That aspect of Wasukuma culture which has to do with the 
Supreme Being must be learned from informants because there 
is no external ritual which may be observed. 

1956—An Introduction to the Spirit Beings of the Northern Basukuma. 
Anthropological Quarterly 29:69-81. 
A list and description of those spirits which the Wasukuma be- 
lieve to be below the Supreme Being but superior to and dis- 
tinct from the ancestral spirits. 

1956—The Sorcerer in Northern Sukumaland, Tanganyika. South- 
western Journal of Anthropology 12:437-443. 
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| Tanner, R. E. S. 
The sorcerer is the magician who uses his powers to bring evil 
upon others. Beliefs regarding the sorcerer are easily obtained, 
but direct evidence is almost impossible to come by. 

1956—Sukuma Fertility. East Africa Medical Journal 33:96-99. 
This short statistical study is an analysis of 148 marriages in 
the Mwanza District of Tanganyika. After considering the many 
factors involved, Tanner draws tentative conclusions about birth 
rate and infant mortality. 

1956—A Preliminary Enquiry into Sukuma Diet in the Lake Province, 
Tanganyika Territory. East Africa Medical Journal 33: 305-324. 
In this partially statistical study, the author lists dietary staples 
and outlines consumption averages among the Wasukuma. He 
also examines variations in diet due to age, sex, and economic 
position and concludes with a discussion of food taboos and 
avoidances. 

1957—The Installation of Sukuma Chiefs in Mwanza District, Tangan- 
yika. African Studies 16: 197-209. 
A detailed summary of the traditional installation ceremonies 
for a chief of the Wasukuma and a comparison with four installa- 
tions which have taken place since 1927. 

1957—The Magician in Northern Sukumaland, Tanganyika. South- 
western Journal of Anthropology 13: 344-351. 
The four sections of this article include the mode of obtaining 
power and practice on the part of the magician, the method of 
practice, and the magician’s role in the community. 

1958—Ancestor Propitiation Ceremonies in Sukumaland, Tanganyika. 
Africa 28: 225-231. 
The two propitiation ceremonies described were witnessed by 
the author. 

1958—Sukuma Ancestor Worship and its Relation to Social Structure. 
Tanganyika Notes and Records 50: 52-62. 
The thesis developed here maintains that ancestor worship func- 
tions throughout all aspects of Wasukuma culture, except the 
ati as a unifying and stabilizing force resisting culture 
change. 

1959—The Spirits of the Dead. Anthropological Quarterly 32: 108-124. 
This discussion of the ancestor cult which characterizes the 
religious life of the Wasukuma stresses the belief in continuity 

— the dead and the living and the cult itself as a social 

orce. 

WiuiaMs, O. G. 

1935—Village Organization Among the Sukuma. Man 35:119-120. 
A summary account of village social organization. 
Wuysrow, C. 
Bird Names. Tanganyika Notes and Records 
After an introduction explaining the difficulties in obtaining 
accurate names, there are five pages of native and technical bird 
names with a coded index of their reliability. 

Waricnt, A. C. A, 

1953—Sociology in Sukumaland. Corona, March pp. 100-103. 
A survey of the problems facing the social scientist in Sukuma- 
land. These problems include population, agriculture, and 
leadership. 

1954—The Magical Importance of Pangolins Among the Basukuma. 

Tanganyika Notes and Records 36:71-72. 

The pangolin, a comparatively rare, arboreal animal, is con- 

sidered by the Wasukuma to bring luck. It is brought to the 

chief when found. 
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FATHER WILHELM KOPPERS, S.V.D. 
1887 - 1961 


Father Wilhelm Koppers, one of Europe’s leading anthropolo- 
gists and Father Wilhelm Schmidt’s closest collaborator, died in 
Vienna, Austria on January 23, 1961 after devoting forty-eight 
years of his life to Anthropology. 

Father Koppers, a member of the Austrian Academy of Sci- 
ence, was known for his anthropological activities as editor, 
author, field worker, professor, and lecturer especially in the Ger- 
man-speaking countries of Europe. When in 1928 a Chair of 
Anthropology was set up at the University of Vienna and one 
year later the Institute of Anthropology was founded, Father 
Koppers was chosen for the professorship as well as the presidency 
of the Institute. Both offices were held by him for more than 
twenty-five years. He served eight years as editor of the An- 
thropos and later edited two other anthropological reviews. 
Father Koppers is credited with more than 170 scientific publi- 
cations on a great variety of subjects, especially on the Bhils of 
Central India, the Tierra del Fuegians of South America, the 
Indo-European question, culture-historical methodology, social 
organization, and religion. His “Primitive Man and His World 
Picture,” a popular anthropological study, has been published in 
English, German, Italian, Japanese, Spanish and Swedish. His 
field research was done in Central India and in Tierra del Fuego. 

Father Koppers will always be remembered as an outstanding 
leader among European and Catholic anthropologists. 


Louts J. LuzBetak, S.V.D. 
Washington, D. C. 
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study complex social organizations is provided in this new text. This vol- 
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By Ricwarp N. Apams, Michigan State University, 
and Jack J. Preiss, Duke University 
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